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More About Church Membership 


The study of “Trends in Church Membership Between 
1926 and 1941-42,” published in INFORMATION SERVICE 
for January 1, 1944, brought numerous inquiries to the 
Department. 

The study revealed, let us recall, that official reports of 
total membership in the Continental United States showed 
an increase of 25.5 per cent between 1926 and 1941-42, 
while the number of religious bodies reporting increased 
20.7 per cent, the estimated population increased 14.3 per 
cent and the number of local churches increased 7.6 per 
cent. The main growth in membership was accounted for 
by the 50 bodies having over 50,000 members. The 43 
Protestant bodies having over 50,000 members gained at 
the rate of 23.8 per cent, almost exactly the same as the 
Roman Catholic gain in the same period—23.3 per cent. 

Because of the limitation of paper supply it was neces- 
sary to shorten the narrative accompanying the tables 
appearing in the issue for January 1, 1944. We now 
supplement the previous article with the following in- 
formation : 

The question readily arises, “What is the definition of 
church membership?” In every census and every com- 
pilation it is simply that of the body reporting. There are 
three general definitions of membership: (1) Certain 
bodies report all baptized persons as members; (2) other 
bodies report communicants, usually those 13 years of age 
and over, as members; (3) still others list as members all 
persons in the cultural or nationality groups served by 
these churches. 

The general practice of the Protestant denominations 
is to enumerate persons who have been admitted to full 
membership, usually by age 13. Attempts have been made 
to secure information about church membership 13 years 
of age and over. However, many denominations do not 
separate their figures in this manner, and the data pub- 
lished in the past with respect to the division of member- 
ship at 13 years of age and over are less reliable than 
those for total membership. The Yearbook of American 
Churches, 1943, reported, for example, that the Protes- 
tant bodies having over 50,000 members had an aggregate 
inclusive membership of 37,967,128, and the estimate for 
the membership 13 years of age and over was 33,537,321. 
The Roman Catholic Church, which lists all baptized 
persons, reported for the latest compilation an inclusive 
membership of 22,945,247. The Roman Catholic member- 
ship 13 years of age and over, as estimated by the editor 
of the Yearbook of American Churches, by applying the 
percentage reported as of this age in the 1936 Religious 
Census, was 16,858,210. 


Jewish congregations enumerate as members all Jews 
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in communities having Jewish congregations. ‘The ten- 
dency of the Eastern Orthodox Churches is to enumerate 
as members all persons in the United States who are of 
the nationality group served by the church. 

There are no comprehensive figures for the religious 
bodies indicating any trend in church attendance. Like- 
wise, there are no complete figures for all religious bodies 
with respect to finances. The latest report of the United 
Stewardship Council, Hillsdale, Mich., issued October, 
1943, indicated a per capita gift of $15.69 for 19 Protes- 
tant bodies in the United States, compared with one of 
$14.70 the previous year. 

The inquiries received might be summed up in the 
main under the following questions: “How does one 
account for the large increase in membership?” “What is 
the significance of the figures—what do they indicate as 
to the influence of the churches?” We have made no thor- 
ough study of these questions but have simply made a 
statistical analysis based upon official reports. It is our 
purpose to do so. Some have asked: “What about non- 
resident and inactive members?” These are reported to be 
numerous, running in one denomination, it is said, to as 
high as 30 per cent. We have no statistical information to 
answer this question. It is evident, however, that the 
religious bodies which prune their membership lists with 
care may not record the increases that other bodies, which 
are reluctant to grant letters of transfer, may show. 

Another question is: “Why do the bodies that engage 
in cooperative work show smaller increases than a large 
group of others that do not participate in interdenomina- 
tional organizations?” Again, we have not studied that 
question, but it may well be that there are many factors to 
account for the relatively slow growth of the churches 
that participate in interdenominational organizations. 

Finally, it must be stated that the comparison between 
the figures for 1926 and those for 1941-42 was not made 
for the purpose of making a showing for the churches, as 
a few correspondents have indicated. The Census of 
Religious Bodies for 1926 was generally regarded as very 
satisfactory by the statisticians of religious bodies. It 
was not an exceptional figure. 


Another Jehovah’s Witnesses’s Case 


In the Prince case, decided on January 31, the U. S. 
Supreme Court upheld by a five-to-four vote the con- 
viction of a member of Jehovah’s Witnesses under the 
Massachusetts child labor law because her nine-year-old 
niece and legal ward had offered copies of Watchtower 
and Consolation for sale. The case came up on appeal 
from the decision of the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial 
Court. The appellant claimed that under ‘the First 
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Amendment she had the right to bring up her ward in 
the tenets and practices of her faith, that the child had 
the right to observe them, and that, among them, is the 
freedom to “preach the gospel . . . by public distribution” 
of these magazines. But Justice Rutledge, delivering the 
majority opinion of the Court, said that “neither rights of 
religion nor rights of parenthood are beyond limitation.” 
Street preaching involves greater dangers for children 
than for adults. “Parents may be free to become martyrs 
themselves. But it does not follow they are free, in 
identical circumstances, to make martyrs of their children 
before they have reached the age of full and legal discre- 
tion when they can make that choice for themselves. .. . 
However Jehovah’s Witnesses may conceive them, the 
public highways have not become their religious property 
merely by their assertion. And there is no denial of equal 
protection in excluding their children from doing there 
what ‘no other children may do.” 


Justice Murphy dissented, insisting that the child was 
“engaged in a genuine religious, rather than commercial, 
activity.” The case presents “a square conflict between 
the constitutional guarantee of religious freedom and the 
state’s legitimate interest in protecting the welfare of its 
children.” He considers that the bare possibility of harm 
to children through such distribution of religious literature 
is not “sufficient justification for restricting freedom of 
conscience and religion... . And the fact that the zealous 
exercise of the right to propagandize the community may 
result in violent or disorderly situations difficult for 
children to face is no excuse for prohibiting the exercise 
of that right... . Religious freedom is too sacred a right 
to be restricted or prohibited in any degree without con- 
vincing proof that a legitimate interest of the state is in 
grave danger.” 


Justice Jackson, in whose opinion Justice Roberts and 
Justice Frankfurter joined, dissented from the majority 
opinion although he considered that the Massachusetts 
court’s judgment was rightly decided. The “basic differ- 
ence” among the members of the Court is, he thinks, in 
regard to “the method of establishing limitations which 
of necessity bound religious freedom.” He thinks that 
“religious activities which concern only members of the 
faith are and ought to be free—as nearly absolutely free 
as anything can be.” But “money-raising activities on a 
public scale” may, he thinks, “be regulated by the state 
so long as it does not discriminate against one because he 
is doing them for a religious purpose, and the regulation 
is not arbitrary and capricious, in violation of other pro- 
visions of the Constitution.” But the majority opinion of 
the Court “now draws a line based on age. .. . I think 
this is not a correct principle for defining the activities 
immune from regulation on grounds of religion.” The 
decision in the Murdock case (See INFoRMATION SERVICE 
of June 12, 1943), disallowed the contention on which he 
would uphold the lower court. 


Religious Liberty —An Ethical Culture View 


Jerome Nathanson, a leader of the New York Society 
for Ethical Culture, discusses religious liberty from the 
viewpoint of that Society in a little pamphlet, Religious 
Creeds and Religions Freedom". He comments that “in 
times of critical importance,” like the present, people 
become “especially conscious” of their religious needs. 
“Somehow” this very personal religious experience has 
been “transformed into the religious institution.” The 


1New York Society for Ethical Culture (2 West 64th St.), 
New York, N. Y. 


latter is what is usually meant when religious freedom is 
discussed. Recently members of the “traditional religious 
groups” have tended to insist that “theism is the necessary 
basis of democracy. . . . The contention is not only pre- 
sumptuous but demonstrably false... .” To Mr. Nathan- 
son the justification for the sacrifice of our soldiers “lies F 
in the sense of a common humanity, in the development 
of the best possibilities of people everywhere, and this is 
what we mean by the ethical basis for a democratic way of 
life.” There is, he finds, “a curious split” in tradition 
“between the sacred and the profane.” The “sacred” is 
“the best 1 experience,” not something set apart from it. 
But different people find different answers to such funda- 
mental questions as the nature of God and immortality. 
“A basic unity of religious position” is possible without 
holding the same beliefs, if “the creation of personality” 
is regarded as “central to religious experience.” But as 
“religious practices .. . became divorced from any cohesive 
community experience” creeds became instruments in the 
struggle for survival of the autonomous institutions. 

Mr. Nathanson believes that we should aim, not at 
tolerance, but at “that stimulation of differences at the 
growing edge of things which is the creation of person- 
ality... . For the chief necessity confronting mankind is 
that of finding a way of reconciling differences which will, 
at the same time, lead to ever more creative interrelations.” 
Religious freedom must go further than prohibiting the 
state from interfering with religious bodies and must be 
“concerned with that development of the free spirit which 
will be our only salvation.” 


The USSR and Her Neighbors 


In a very informing broadcast, quoted here by permis- 
sion, Raymond Gram Swing on March 2 took note of 
current speculation concerning the significance of Mos- 
cow’s terms to Finland. Signs of change in Soviet foreign 
policy he believes are being “read into” the events, not 
correctly deduced from them. 

‘Russian foreign policy,” said Mr. Swing, “is hard to 
understand, principally because the Russians go to no 
trouble to explain it. They make up their minds what 
they want, to what extent they are ready to collaborate, 
and in what respects they will insist on having their own 
way, and then act. But the main lines of Russian forei 
policy are not subject to change. On November 6, 1941, 
Premier Stalin revealed one line in addressing the Mos- 
cow Soviet on foreign policy. ‘We have not nor can we 
have,’ he said, ‘such war aims as the seizure of foreign 
territories or the conquests of other peoples, irrespective 
of whether European peoples and territories, or Asiatic 
peoples and territories, Iran included. We have not, nor 
can we have, such war aims as the imposition of our will 
and our regime on the Slavic and other enslaved peoples 
of Europe who are awaiting our help. Our aim is to help 
these people in their struggle for liberation from Hitler’s 
tyranny, and then to accord them the possibility of ar- 
ranging their lives on their own land as they think fit, 
with absolute freedom. No interference of any kind with 
the domestic affairs of other nations!’ A year later, 
November 7, in a speech not mentioned in the American 
press, so far as I know, Stalin stated the aims of the 
Anglo-Soviet-American coalition as follows: ‘Abolition 
of racial exclusiveness, equality of nations and integrity of 
their territories, liberation of enslaved nations, and the 
restoration of their sovereign rights; the right of every 
nation to arrange its affairs as it wishes, economic aid to 
nations that have suffered, and assistance to them in 
attaining material welfare; restoration of democratic lib- 
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erties, destruction of the Hitlerite regime.’ Where the 
application of these terms fails to apply is in regard to the 
Baltic states and Eastern Poland, and other regions like 
Bessarabia and the Bukowina, which the Russians intend 
to annex. The Russians have another policy dedicated 
to security. This policy has been somewhat softened in its 
effect by the new federation plans, which are to give the 
Baltic countries and the White Russians wider autonomy 
within the USSR than has prevailed heretofore. Moscow 
still is bringing pressure on the Polish government-in- 
exile for changes in its personnel, and is not willing to 
recede on the demand for the Curzon line, though it is 
ready to negotiate on the basis of the Curzon line. 

“Demand for changes in personnel of the Polish gov- 
ernment also is made in the name of security. Some of 
the Polish leaders are hostile to the Soviet Union, particu- 
larly the Polish Commander in Chief. The Russians know 
that most of the Polish troops that have been armed in 
the Middle East by the Allies—with Russian consent— 
and some of them are fighting the Germans in Italy— 
come from the Polish territory east of the Curzon line 
and are not friendly. A third principle, then, arises which 
also is a permanent element of Russian foreign policy. 
The Soviet regime insists on having its neighboring gov- 
ernments friendly. 

“... Where security is involved Russia will take what 
it wants, the Baltic countries and Eastern Poland, later 
Bessarabia and the Bukowina. And as to any and all 
other next door neighbors they will insist on friendly 
governments. The one apparent concession in the terms to 
Finland is that the government is not denounced as un- 
friendly, and required to change. But here the Russians 
have not judged their security to be impaired, as it would 
be if a strong Poland were constituted, with an army of 
unfriendly troops led by a hostile general. But this is 
not a concession. It is a computation.” 

As to the immediate economic significance of Finland's 
status, Mr. Swing said: 

“Peace between Finland and the Soviet Union would 
bring delight to the Allied departments of economic war- 
fare. Germany has been getting 70 per cent of its nickel 
from Finland, 25 per cent of its molybdenum, 50 per cent 
of its cobalt and 10 per cent of its copper. After losing 
60 per cent of its manganese in the defeat at Nikopol, Ger- 
man capacity for making the hard steels is in great danger. 
And with Allied pressure on Spain and Portugal to break 
off the shipment of tungsten the danger is greater still. 
Though the Germans undoubtedly have accumulated 
stockpiles, it can be doubted that they are large enough 
to see them through the heavy demands of this year. The 
loss of Finland, however, would bring some relief to the 
Germans who have had to send their ally food, oil fats, 
coal, steel and arms. But the net loss remains costly. As 
to food for Finland, if peace is made, this presumably will 
come from Sweden, as the Swedes have reserves, and have 
not been permitted to send them to Finland while it was 
at war with Britain.” 


The Case of the Small Nations 


The principle of national self-determination which was 
highly popular at the conclusion of the last war is brought 
into question in much current planning. Partly in con- 
sequence of the ease with which the small states were 
overrun one by one they are regarded as a threat to world 
peace. In the Winter issue of The Yale Review Arnold 
Wolfers, professor of international relations at Yale 

niversity, argues their usefulness. 

Economically the small country suffers from “the 
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strangling effects” of trade barriers and “independent 
conflicting economic policies” that surround her. How- 
ever, the markets small states need are seldom found 
within the area of their possible union. And, while they 
are highly vulnerable to the self-protective measures of 
other countries small peoples often find the lack of an 
extensive internal market compensated, as it is in Denmark 
and Switzerland, by high-quality production. Moreover, 
the roots of monetary instability after the last war were 
found in Germany, France and Italy as much as, if not 
more than, in Belgium and Austria. [inland’s treatment 
ot her debts is an example of the stabilizing influence of 
a sinall nation in world economy. It is to be noted, too, 
that “the clamor for economic Lebensraum” did not 
originate in the small countries. 

The suggestion that weak powers throw in their lot 
with one or other of their great neighbors is not likely to 
arouse their enthusiasm. A population which becomes 
dependent on one great customer er supplier is usually 
“the loser both economically and politically.” A customs 
union of small states would have more attraction except 
for the fact that small countries seldom have much for 
mutual exchange. The idea of a continental bloc—a 
European customs union—has been advocated in spite of 
the danger that inheres in “an unhealthy degree of indus- 
trial and financial concentration and monopolization” and 
the fact that Europe is neither self-sufficient nor a natural 
economic unit. Europe’s development has been integral 
with that of America, Asia and Africa and reestablishment 
of her former prosperity can be achieved only in close 
economic intercourse with Britain and the United States. 
Belgium, highly industrialized, and Czechoslovakia, 
Switzerland and France, producing luxury and high- 
quality goods, depend on world purchasing power. The 
tying of countries together economically because of pro- 
pinquity, in the writer’s view, fits a war economy only. 
There is more to recommend the British system of prefer- 
ences because, living in different geographic regions, the 
members of the group find their economies complemen- 
tary. 

A more liberal trade policy would be preferable, how- 
ever, although some areas will require aid if they are not 
to continue as depressed areas undermining the prosperity 
of all. Mr. Wolfers recommends the establishment of an 
international authority which shall decide “in what cir- 
cumstances and in return for what concessions countries 
might be granted temporary preferential treatment in any 
markets of the world.” They should submit, he thinks, 
to international economic reconstruction for the duration 
of such treatment and to limitations on their economic 
sovereignty. For reasons of self-interest small states, 
both rich and poor, would be “keen promoters of inter- 
national agreements and useful members of international 
economic organizations.” 

The system of balanced power has often resulted in the 
establishment rather than the elimination of small nations. 
Small healthy states are less dangerous than disintegrating 
large empires and a menace only when imbalance of 
power obtains among the major states. 

The general hope is that the major victorious powers 
will “jointly undertake to enforce the peace settlement 
against their present enemies, thus indirectly guaranteeing 
the security of the weak neighbors of Germany and 
Japan.” Small countries in exposed positions will in all 
probability insist on reinforcing any multilateral or gen- 
eral guarantee by binding military agreements with indi- 
vidual allies. None should be dependent exclusively on 
the help of a single neighbor. Mr. Wolfers believes that 
“a reasonable balance of power” among the great powers 
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would prove to be not an alternative but a bulwark to close 
cooperation. 

Neutrality has at times proved an obstacle to effective 
measures for preserving peace. The writer thinks that a 
way must be found in a crisis to enlist in active defense 
of peace those small countries whose help is crucial and 
to prevent obstruction by others. 

Mr. Wolfers’ solution is the sort of “informal and 
flexible organization” that now exists among the United 
Nations. The “duty and responsibility of organizing and 
leading the forces necessary to stop aggression’ lies in- 
evitably with the great powers and may eventually be 
recognized as their special function in “an all-inclusive 
organization devoted to the maintenance of peace.” The 
surest safeguard against the monopolizing of decisions and 
the overriding of rights and opinions is the need for the 
“active and whole-hearted collaboration of smaller coun- 
ries in every major action.” The more imperative the 
need for leadership by the great powers, where security 
is involved, the stronger will be the incentive to give the 
weaker powers increased responsibilities in the “non- 
coercive” areas of international cooperation. In the 
definite usefulness of small states not the least important 
element is “the self-restraint and patience which their 
existence imposes on the mightier countries.” 


The topic so illuminatingly treated by Mr. Wolfers will 
be taken up again in these columns when we discuss the 
organization of political power after the war. 


What Fate for Christian Missions? 


Will continuation of the missionary enterprise be pos- 
sible in liberated Asia? The question is a very live one 
for the American church. In the January Ailantic the 
Rev. Phillips Endecott Osgood, recently elected president 
of the House of Deputies of the General Convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, considers the situation 
in the several eastern areas. 


He points out that “missionary policy is more states- 
manlike, more truly diplomatic, more germane to native 
life than is often comprehended.” Missionary educational 
institutions, modern hospitals, agricultural techniques and 
social services conform to very high standards, and a 
trained, responsible native leadership has been developed. 
But with the growth of a broader understanding the 
Church has now to “wrestle with the fact that liberalism 
appears to breed less and less earnestness in this great 
adventure of Christianization. Ominously, too, at the same 
time nationalism and racialism have become rampant. 


In Japan, the writer believes, the Christian Church will 
either become “so meekly chameleon on Japanese pagan- 
ism” as to be indistinguishable from it or will through 
purification grow stronger though smaller. The same 
holds true for the churches in Japanese-controlled territory 
where a subtle policy of conciliation is operating. 

The Church in India is strong but faces serious trial. 
The Indian Christian “must be on the side of India’s 
freedom” though it may mean “deprivation of his own 
liberty and his fundamental religious rights” and he is 
haunted by the fear that India’s freedom may mean a 
revival of caste tyranny. 


The Chinese picture appears more hopeful since ‘“‘the 
guidance of China is preponderantly Christian” and the 
Church is strong with able leaders. 


The question is, Can the Christian message now be 


safely entrusted to native hands in all these lands—and 
in Russia, South America, Liberia, West Africa? 


Bertrand Russell on India 


In the February issue of Common Sense Bertrand 
Russell suggests procedure for breaking the Indian dead- 
lock. Since Britain, he says, will emerge from the war 
‘‘a debtor country, subordinate to the United States at sea, 
and unable to oppose Russia in Asia,” he sees an end to 
the ‘‘whole basis of British imperialism in Asia.” India’s 
natural ties would be, he thinks, with an Asiatic federation, 

Consequently (and jointly with the United States, 
Russia and China, in order to insure against Indian 
skepticism regarding her good faith) Great Britain should 
offer to India self-government with termination of all 
special British rights. This should become effective about 
six months after the war with Japan shall have ended, 
the four nations immediately appointing commissioners 
to negotiate with leaders of all Indian political parties 
on the framing of a constitution. This constitution, Mr. 
Russell says, should be embodied “in a treaty between 
India and the United Nations” as soon as a national 
government exists in India capable of concluding treaties, 

Two conditions should be attached—and this not only 
for India but for all nations that may be restored to self- 
government: (1) that minorities’ rights shall be re- 
spected; and (2) that there shall be no overthrow of an 
agreed constitution by force, though means which shall 
not be too difficult must be provided for changing the 
constitution. 

The implication is that while the primary purpose of 
an international authority should be the prevention of war 
its responsibility must include the prevention of civil war. 
The reasons for this are two: (1) civil war readily spreads 
into international war; and (2) the rise of fascist tyran- 
nies can defeat the aims of an international authority and 
produce war. While it is not necessary that government 
everywhere be democratic “the form of government should 
be sanctioned by a democratic vote, and alterable only 
by a democratic procedure.” 

For India this means “that every Indian group should 
acquiesce, in advance, to the proposed constitution, and 
should bind itself not to resort to civil war to change it. 
If no such constitution could be devised by the negotia- 


tions between Indians and the United Nations’ commis- 


sioners, Pakistan would be necessary. If an agreement 
on the basis of Pakistan were also unobtainable, Indian 
freedom would have to be postponed.” Mr. Russell thinks 
that with such an approach the framing of a constitution 
should not be impossible. If it should, however, prove to 
be impossible “the United Nations would have to conclude 
that India is not yet ripe for self-government.” 


Dramatic Script on Youth Employment 


A fifteen minute sketch entitled “School or Job” has 
been prepared by the National Child Labor Committee’ 
for use in community programs or school assemblies. In 
a lively discussion the seven participants thresh out the 
problems posed by current youth employment, particularly 
that of abbreviated schooling. It is readily adaptable to the 
individual community. 

The Committee will send a copy for inspection free. 
The scripts are 5 cents per copy, with a special rate on 
larger orders. 


(2) 419 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


(Printed in U 6. A.) 
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